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ABSTRACT 



This glossary defines 67 terms that comprise a "common 
language" for those involved with the school-to-work approach to learning. 
Where possible, definitions are pulled from the School- to-Work Opportunities 
Act. Generally, most definitions are derived from the meanings the terms have 
acquired through use. The more complex definitions are illustrated with 
examples. The terms, in alphabetical' order, are as follows: adopt-a-school ; 
all aspects of industry; all student^; apprenticeship; benchmarking; block 
scheduling; career academy; career days/career fairs; career exposure; career 
major/pathway; career map; clinical experiences; compact; connecting 
activities; consortium; contextual learning; curriculum alignment; 
disability; dual enrollment; entrepreneurial projects; general track; Goals 
2000; high performance workplace; high school completion; integrated 
curriculum; international benchmarks; internships; job rotation; job 
shadowing; labor market area; learning objectives, performance measures, and 
performance standards; local partnership; mentors; National Skill Standards 



Board; nontraditional occupation and employment; occupational cluster; 
on-the-job training; portfolio; private career school; Secretary's Commission 
on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS); school -sponsored enterprise; 
school-to-work coordinator; School - to- Work Opportunities Program; school 
tutors; service learning; skill certificate; skill standard; state 
educational agency; team- teaching ; tech prep; technical education; thinking 
skills; work-based learning; and youth apprenticeship. ( YLB) 
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Sckool-to-Work 

GLOSSARY 
OF TERMS 



Introduction 



Sckool-to-Worb (STW) is a new approach 
to learning in America s schoo Is that links 
students, schools and workplaces. Locally- 
driven and community-hased, it is an 
effort to reform education that combines 
high-level academic achievement with a 
graduated understanding of the world of 
work. A new way of preparing young 
people for their ultimate entry into the 
workplace, STW also encourages schools 
at secondary and postsecondary levels to 
develop school-to-work systems coopera- 
tively — together with employers, unions, 
civic groups, and other public and private 
sector organizations. 



Enacted into federa 1 leg islation in 1994, 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
provides venture capital to states and 
communities that compete to bring 
school-to-work into their neighborhoods. 
The Act is jointly funded by the U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Education. As 
school-to-work systems emerge through- 
out the country, we believe a 



n.e 

rers a 



"common language” may help to describe 
the elements that comprise them. Tin 
School-to-Work Glossary of Terms o ffe 
reference point to a multi-faceted and 
highly decentralized movement. Lihe the 
effort of the local partnerships that bring 
school-to-work into communities, the 
glossary's definitions are the result of an 
intense collaboration between State STW 
coordinators an dth eir stakeholder 
colleagues. 



Where available, we pulled definitions 
from the Act. G enerally, however, most 
definitions derived from the meanings the 
terms have acquired through use. The 
more complex definitions are illustrated 
with examples. 



JD Hoye 

Director, National School-to-Worh Office 
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Adopt-a-School 

All Aspects of Industry 

All Students 

Apprenticeship (Registered) 

Basic Shills 

Benchmarking 

Block Schedulings 

Career Academy 

Career Awareness 

Career Days/Career Fairs 

Career Development 

Career Exploration 

Career Exposure 

Career Guidance & Counse ling 

Career Major/Pathway 

Career Map 

Clinical Experiences 

Compact 

Connecting Activities 

Consortium 

Contextual Learning 

Cooperative Education 

Curriculum Alignment 

Disability 

Dropout 

Dual Enrollment 
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Glossary of Terms (cont.) 



Elementary School 
Entrepeneurial Projects 
General Track 
Goals 2000 

High Perf ormance Workpl ace 

High S chool Completion 

Integrated Curriculum 

International Benchmarks 

Internships 

Job Rotation 

Job Shadowing 

Labor M arket Area 

Learning Objectives, Performance 

Measures & Performance Standards 
Limited-English Proficiency 
Local Educational Agency 
Local Partnership 
Mentors 

Nationa 1 Skill Stand ar ds Board 
Nontraditional Occupation and 
Employment 
Occupational Cluster 
On-the-job Training 
Portfolio 

Postsecondary Educational Institution 
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Glossary of Terms (cont.) 



Private Career School (Proprietary 
School) 

SCANS (Secretary s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Shills) 
School-Sponsored Enterprise 
School-to-Worh C oordinator 
School-to-Worh Opportunities Program 
School Tutors 
Secondary School 
Service Learning 
Shill Certificate 
Shill Standard 



State Educational Agency 
Team-Teach ing 
Teck Prep 

Tecknical Education 
Tkinking Skills 
Vocational Education 
Work-Based Learning 
Youtk Apprenticeskip 
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Idopt-A-School 

When a company or community organi- 
zation adopts-a school, it connects with 
a P art 1 ic | lIar sc ^ 00 ^ group of schools, or 
school district to improve the quality of 
education services. Participation typi- 
cally takes the form of fiscal, material, or 
human resource contributions. Adopt-a- 
school efforts may take a number of 
different forms, including: 

★ equipment donations 
'At office supplies 

^ speakers 

★ mentors and tutors 

^ receptions & parties 

'A" seminars 

'A" letters of support 

★ scholarships and grants 
'A" company tours 
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II Aspects of Industry 

As def ine d ky tke Sckool-to-Work 
Opportunities Act, tke term “all aspects'’ 
of an industry refers to “all aspects of tke 
industry or industry sector a student is 
preparing to enter, including planning, 
management, finances, tecknical and 
production skills, tke underlying prin- 
ciples of tecknology, lakor and commu- 
nity issues, kealtk and safety issues, and 
environmental issues related to suck 
industry or industry sector." All aspects 
also includes tke array of occupations 
and careers tkat comprise an industry, 
from tke most kasic to tke most 
advanced. 

The National Health Care Shill Stah^B^j 
dards Project has identified four broad 
clusters of health care industry occupa- 
tions: (If the therapeutic cluster pro- 
vides treatment over time; (2) the 
diagnostic cluster creates a picture of 
hea 1th status; (3) the information 
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M Students 

As defined in the Act. the term "all 
students" means "both male and female 
students from a broad range or back- 
grounds and circumstances, including 
disadvantaged students, students with 
diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural back- 
grounds, American Indians, Alaska 
Natives, Native Hawaiians, students 
with disabilities, students with limited- 
Englisb proficiency, migrant children, 
school dropouts, and academically 
talented students. 




pprenticeship 

(Registered) 



Registered apprenticeship describes those 
programs that meet specific federally 
approved standards designed to safeguard 
the welfare of apprentices. The programs 
are registered witn the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship an d Training (BAT), U.S. 
Department of Labor, or one of 27 
State Apprenticeship Agencies or 
Councils approved by BAT. Apprentice- 
ships are relationships between an 
employer and employee during which the 
worker, or apprentice, learns an occupa- 
tion in a structured program sponsored 
jointly by employers and labor unions or 
operated by employers and employee 
associations. 
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lasic Skills 

Basic skills are essential academic and 
personal abilities tbat are necessary for 
success in school and the workplace. 
Traditionally referred to as the three 
R's — reading, writing, and arithmetic — 
in recent times, the term has been 
expanded by both educators and employ- 
ers to include a number of cognitive and 
interpersonal abilities, including the 
capability to think and solve problems, 
to communicate information in oral, 
written, and electronic forms, to work 
effectively alone and in teams, and to 
take responsibility for one s own 
development. 
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lenchmarking 

Benchmarking is the continuous process 
of measuring products, services, and 
practices against strong competitors or 
recognized leaders. It is an on-going 
activity, intended to improve perfor- 
mance; it can he applied to all facets of 
operations; it requires a measurement 
mechanism so that the performance 
gap 9 can he identified; and it focuses on 
comparing best practices among enter- 
prises that may or may not he alike. 

Students at Socastee High School in 
My file Beach, SC, take mathematics 
and science classes that are . 
benchmarked to world standards . To 
set benchmarks, teachers meet with 
employers and educators at other 
schools, visit local business and . 



industries, and use guidelines from 
organizations suck h as the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics: 

All students at the school take four : 
years of mathematics, although only 
th ree arereyidredfo^ 9 ra d uatipn, 

Science courses clearly describe what ’ 
students are expected to know. The 
goal of the benchmarking initiative is 
to help prepare students for the next 
level by helping them judge the 
current progress. 

n 



reir 
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■lock Scheduling 

Blocl? scheduling is a means of 
reconfigurin g the school day. The 
traditional school day is typically divided 
into six or seven classes, each lasting 
trom 45 to 55 minutes. With few 
exceptions, classroom instruction begins 
and ends within the allotted time period. 
Blocked courses may he scheduled for 
two or more continuous class periods or 
days to allow students greater time for 
laboratory or project-centered work, field 
trips or work-based learning, and special 
assemblies or speakers. 



15 
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lareer Academy 

A career academy is typically a school - 
within-a-school that offers students 
academic programs organized around 
broad career themes. Often inte 



classroom instruction with wori 
learning, academies try to equip students 
wi th the necessary shills for both 
workforce entry and postsecondary 
admission. Staffed by a team of teachers 
from various disciplines, academy classes 
are usually block scheduled and smaller 
than those in the typical high school to 
build students’ sense of membership in 
the academy community. Curricula are 
often planned with the assistance of 
business partners, who suggest program 
structure, provide classroom speakers, 
host school field trips, and provide 
mentors for individual students. Stu- 
dents may be placed in jobs related to 
their field of study in the summer, and 
may spend some part of their senior year 
participating in a work experience 
program. 

{ §h e Academy for Law, Criminal Justice, 
and Public Administration , based in 
Horace Furness High School in South 
Philadelph ia (Ph ilaaelpkia, PA) goffers C 
secondary students concentrated studies in 
the legal, governance, and crimi nal j ustice- 
systems. To help students integrate their 

" 16 ^ 
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areer Academy (cont.) 



academic coursework, classes focus on 
year-long projects that explore a specific 
legal For example, in studying the 
topic of DNA for trial purposes, students 
might conduct statistical analyses of its 
structure for math, analyze its compost 
t'on for chemistry, and write a research : 
pyper on its discovery for English. 
Periodic guest speakers, mock trials, ro/e- 
ff laying sessions, and trips to law firms 

to, classroom «#•; 
instruct ion.-jt- i' .. 
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areer Awareness 

Career awareness activities generally take 
place at tke elementary level. 1 key are 
designed to make students aware of tke 
kroad range of careers and/or occupa- 
tions in tke world of work, including 
options tkat may not ke traditional ror 
tkeir gender, race or etknicity. Career 
awareness activities range from limited 
exposure to tke world or work, tkrougk 
occasional field trips and classroom 
speakers, to comprekensive exposure. 

Tke latter may involve curriculum 
redesign, introduction of students to a 
wide span of career options, and integra- 
tion witk activities at tke middle sckool 
level. 
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areer Days/Career Fairs 

Career Jav activities are JesigneJ to kelp 
stuJents tnink akout tkeir interests ana 
akilities in relation to potential careers, 
anJ to meet people wko can assist tkem 
in getting tke necessary skills anJ experi- 
for workforce success. Special events 



ence 



~ u . iw' t; v 

are typically kelJ to allow students to 
meet witk postseconJary eJucators, 
employers, employees, or kuman resource 
professionals to learn akout eJucation anJ 
work opportunities. Information may ke 
JistrikuteJ tkrougk krockures tkat stu- 
Jents receive from visiting firms or sckool 
representatives, via formal or informal 
Jiscussions kelJ in tke classroom, or 
Juring tours of a kusiness or college. 



c 



areer Development 



Career Jevelopment is tke process 
tkrougk wkick an inJiviJual comes to 
unJerstanJ kis or ker place in tke worlJ 
of work. StuJents Jevelop anJ iJentily 
tkeir careers tkrougk a continuum of 
career awareness, career exploration. anJ 
work exposure activities tkat kelps tkem 
to Jiscern tkeir own career patk. Career 
Jevelopment encompasses an inJiviJual’s 
eJucation anJ career relateJ ckoices, anJ 
tke outcome of tkose ckoices. 





c 



lareer Exploration 

Career exploration generally takes place 
at tke middle sckool level and is designed 



esignec 

to provide some in-deptk exposure to 
career options for students. Activities 

Iude tke study of career opportu- 




may mcl 

nities in particular fields to i< 

f jotential careers, writing ind 
earning plans tkat dovetail witk career 
majors offered at tke kigk sckool level, 
or review of local lakor market 
information. 
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areer Exposure 



Career exposure can ke defined as 
activities at tke kigk sckool level tkat 
provide actual work experience connect- 
ing classroom learning to work. 
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■ areer Guidance & 
Counseling 

As defined in tke Act, tke term “career 
guidance and counseling” means, 
programs— (A) tkat pertain to tke kody 
ot subject matter and related teckniques 
and methods organized for tke develop- 
ment in individuals of career awareness, 
career planning, career decision-making, 
placement skills, and knowledge and 
understanding of local, State, and 
national occupational, educational, and 
ongoing market needs, trends and 
opportunities; (B) that assist individuals 
in making and implementing informed 
education^ and occupational choices; 
and (C) that kelp students develop career 
options with attention to surmounting 
gender, race, ethnic, disability, language 
or socioeconomic impediments to career 
options and encouraging careers in 
nontraditional employment.” 
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lareer Major/Pathway 

As defined in the Act, the term "career 
major means a coherent sequence of 
courses or field of study that prepares a 
student for a first joh and that — (A) 
integrates academic and occupational 
learning, integrates school-hased and 
worh-hased learning, and establishes 
linkages between secondary schools and 
postsecondary institutions; (B) prepares 
the student for employment in a broad 
occupational cluster or industry sector; 
(C) typically includes at least 2 years of 
secondary education and at least 1 or 2 
years of postsecondary education; (D) 
provides the students, to the extent 
practicable, with strong experience in 
and understanding of all aspects of the 
industry the students are planning to 
enter; (E) results in the award of a high 
school diploma or its equivalent; a 
certificate or diploma recognizing 
successful completion of 1 or 2 years of 
postsecondary education (if appropriate); 
and a shill certificate; and (F) may lead 
to further education and training, such 
as entry into a registered apprenticeship 
program, or to admission to a 2- or 4- 
year college or university/' 
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|areer Map 

A career map is a written plan of study that 
helps students select a coherent sequence of 
secondary (and where appropriate, post- 
secondary) courses and experiences to 
prepare them for college entry or work in a 
selected career cluster or area. Career maps 
a- particularly valuable for entering high 
school freshmen, because they can provide 
them with the direction they need in 
scheduling their course of study in their 
career of choice. 




J: so P hom ore year give, 
[way to more specialized coursework in the 
later grades. Learning programs include 
structured work-based placements that are 

guided by training plans. 

14 23 
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linical Experiences 

Clinical experiences are school- or worb- 
based placements in which students are 
taught academic and occupational shills 
from school or employee instructors who 
supervise and evaluate their worh. 

Sen ool-based clinical experiences 
typically expose students to situations 
and settings they might encounter once 
they enter their profession. Simulations 
and role-playing allow students to hone 
their professional shills in school under 
the direction of a classroom teacher. 



Worb-based clinical experiences offer 
students real-life activities in a profes- 
sional setting. These experiences, offered 
under the direction of a practicing 
employee, are designed to help students 
learn the shills ana attitudes necessary to 
become a competent practitioner. Both 
students and clinical instructors are 
typically supervised by school-based 
coordinators or intermediary organiza- 
tions who monitor placements to ensure 
that appropriate instruction occurs. 
Students successfully completing a 
clinical experience program may qualify 
for industry certification or may receive 
credits that they may apply toward a 
professional degree. 
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ompact 



Compacts arc contracts among commu- 
nity leaders to work to initiate and 
sustain local educational reform. Com- 
pact representatives may include com- 
munity decisionmakers, sckool superin- 
tendents, college presidents, and heads of 
business organizations as well as princi- 
pals, teachers, parents, and unions. 
Compacts provide a structure of mutual 
accountability because all participants 
agree to work together ana separately to 
support group goals. Efforts on the part 
of compact members may include 
creating employment opportunities for 
students, helping to restructure educa- 
tional systems, and providing local labor 
market information. 



The Boston Compact (Boston, MA) was 
formed in 1 Q 82 , when business leaders 
who felt that they could help raise the 
quality of high school graduated cXp- : C ; . ■ 
proached local authorities and educators 
with a proposal for school reform. Inf'T 
exchange for district-wide improvemen 
student academic performance and a : : 
reduction in the total dropout rate, 
business leaders promised to increase jobs 
and college assistance to high school 
graduates. Renegotiated twice since 

25 ‘ 
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ompact (cont.) 



1 Q82, the most recent agreement in 
1QQ4 instituted new six-year goals: 



Cl) Easing students ' transition to 
employment and higher education; 

(2) Reorganising traditional 
educational administrative and gover- 
nance structures; 



(3) Designing comprehensive 
curriculum,, standards) and assessment 
methods; 

(4) Providing teachers with training 
and professional development opportuni- 
ties; 

(5) Offering programs that help 
parents to support their children from 
birth to school; and 

’ he 



community learning 
id) facilities. 



(0) Grea t in 
centers using sc 
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onnecting Activities 

Connecting activities are programs or 
human resources that help link school- 
and work-based educational programs in 
the manner described in the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act. Connecting 
activities include: 

matching students with work- 
opportunities: 

(2) using school site mentors as 
liaisons between educators, business, 
parents, and community partners; 

(3) providing technical assistance to 
help employers and educators design 
comprehensive STW systems; 

(4) providing technical assistance to 
help teachers integrate school and work- 
hased learning as well as academic and 
occupational subject matter; 

(5) encouraging active business 
involvement in school- and work-hased 
activities; 

(6) assisting STW completers in 
finding appropriate work, continuing their 
education or training, and linking them to 
other community services; 

( 7 ) evaluating of post-program out- 
comes to assess program success, particu- 
larly with reference to selected popula- 
tions; and 

(8) linking existing youth development 
activities with employer and industry 
strategies to upgrade worker skills. 

18 27 
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lonsortium 

In reference to sckool-to-work, a consor- 
tium is a group of two or more agencies 
tkat enter into a cooperative agreement 
to skare information or provide services 
tkat kenefit students. Participating 
groups may pool tkeir individual fiscal, 
kuman, and material resources to take 
advantage of economies of scale, or 
arrange to skare staff tecknical expertise. 
Consortia may ke formed witkin educa- 
tional sectors, as wken a numker of 
secondary sckools collakorate to offer 
advanced instructional services, or across 
educational sectors, as wken a secondary 
and postsecondary institution arrange 
articulated programs. Employer ana 
community organizations may also join 
educational consortia, or form tkeir own 
consortia, to support Sckool-to-Work 
system-kuilding efforts. 
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lontextual Learning 

Contextual knowledge is learning tkat 
occurs in close relationskip witk actual 
experience. Contextual learning enakles 
students to test academic tkeories via 
tangible, real world applications. Stress- 
ing tke development of “autkentic” 
problem-solving skills, contextual 
learning is designed to klend teacking 
metkods, content, situation, and timing. 




ooperative Education 



Cooperative education is a structured 
metkod of instruction wkereky students 
alternate or coordinate tkeir kigk sckool 
or postsecondary studies witk a jok in a 
field related to tkeir academic or occupa- 
tional objectives. Students and partici- 
pating businesses develop written train- 
ing and evaluation plans to guide 
instruction, and students receive course 
ere dit for k otk tkeir classroom and work 
experiences. Credit kours and intensity 
of placements often vary witk tke course 
of study. 
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lurriculum Alignment 

Curriculum alignment is wlien academic 
and vocational curricula are linked so 
tliat course content and instruction 
dovetail across and/or within subject 
areas. Curriculum alignment may take 



a i caa . «»..». **,*** ~ j , 

two forms: korizontal alignment, when 
teackers witkin a specific grade level 
coordinate instruction across disciplines, 
and vertical alignment, wken sukjects are 
connected across grade levels, in a 
cumulative manner, to kudd compreken- 
sive, increasingly complex instructional 
programs. 
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isability 

The 1990 Americans with Disabilities 
Act defines individuals with disabdities 
as including any individual who: (1) has 
a physical or mental impairment that 
substantially limits one or more of the 
major life activities of that individual; 

(2) has a record of an impairment 
described in paragraph (1); or (3) is 
regarded as having an impairment 
escribed in paragraph (1). This defini- 
tion includes any individual who has 
been evaluated under Part B of the 
Individuals with Disabdities Education 
Act and determined to be an individual 
with a disabdity who is in need of special 
education and related services; and any 
individual who is considered disabled 
under section 504 of the Rehabditation 
Act of 1973. At the secondary level, 
counts of disabled students are typically 
based on whether a student has an 
Individualized Education Plan (IEP). At 
the postsecondary level, counts of 
disabled students are typically based on 
student self-reports of disabling 
conditions. 
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ropout 



>P< 

Tlic term dropout refers to an event, 
suck as leaving sekool kefore graduating; 
or a status, suck as an individual wko is 
not in sekool and is not a graduate. A 
person wko drops out of sekool may later 
return and graduate. At tke time tke 



erson has left sekool, ke/ske is called a 
ropout. At tke time tke person returns 
to sekool, ke/ske is called a stopout. 
Measures to descrike tkese kekaviors 
include event dropout, status dropout 
rate, and kigk sekool completion rate. 
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lual Enrollment 

Dual enrollment is a program of study 
allowing high school students to simulta- 
neously earn credits toward a high school 
diploma and a postsecondary degree or 
certificate. Written agreements formalize 
programs of study, the transfer of 
academic and vocational credits among 
institutions, and the role of secondary 
and postsecondary instructors. 
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High school students iri Norfolk, VA, 
can earn postsecondary credits at nearby 
Tidewater Technical College for selected 
occupa tional coursework . S tudent ; ^ ;• 

participation, can fieginj 'd^afluids^^ 
sophomore year in high school or when a 
student first enrolls in a high school 
voca tio nal—tech nica I co Urse that 
articulated with the local college s 
offerings . Students take both academic 
and vocational courses at the high school 
in the morning, then additional voca - ' •' 
Wonal courses at the college in the 
: Students receive college credit 




liter Colleti 12 credit 

hours of study in their articulated c 



\ program area:^. .. 
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|lementary School 

An elementary school is an agency tl 
both classified as elementary by state 
local practice, and is composed of any 
span of grades not above grade ei gbt. A 
preschool or kindergarten school is 
included under thislreading only if it is 
an integral part of an elementary school 
or a regularly established school system. 
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ntrepeneurial Projects 

Entrepeneurial projects provide oppor- 
tunities for school-age youth to assess, 
design, and operate business and com- 
munity service activities. 



G 
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eneral Track 

eneral track is characterized by a 
ly defined curriculum that is less 
rigorous in nature than the academic 
and the vocational track. General 
programs of study prepare students for 
neither college nor the workforce. 
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loals 2000 

Tke G oals 2000 Act provides resources 
to states and communities to develop 
and implement educational reforms 
aimed at helping students master aca- 
demic and occupational shill standards. 
By providing flexible and supportive 
options for coordinating, promoting, 
and building a system or educational 
standards to improve education, the Act 
aims to make the Federal government a 
better partner in comprehensive state 
and local school improvement efforts. 

Signed into law March 31, 1994, the 
federal legislation provides a framework 
for achieving eight National Education 
Goals by the year 2000. These goals are: 

1) School Readiness — all children 
will start school ready to learn. 

2) School Completion — tke kigk 
sckool completion rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

3) St udent Achievement and 
Citizenship — all students leaving grades 
4, 8, and 12 will demonstrate compe- 
tency over challenging academic subjects 
and have skills that will enable them to 
function in a democratic society. 
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loals 2000 (cont.) 

4) Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Development — increase profes- 
sional development opportunities and 
raise the instructional Knowledge and 



shills of the nation's teaching 



to 



orce. 



5) Mathematics and Science — 
huild student math and science achieve- 
ment to he first in the world. 



6) Ad ult Literacy and Lifelong 
Learning — mahe every adult American 
literate and equip them with the knowl- 
edge and skills to compete in a global 
economy and exercise their citizenship 
responsibilities. 

7) Safe, Disciplined, and Alcohol- 
and Drug-Free Schools — offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to 
learning in every school, free of drugs, 
violence, and unauthorized firearms and 
alcohol. 



8) Parental Participation — increase 
parental participation in promoting the 
social, emotional, and academic growth 
of ckiidren. 
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ligh Performance Workplace 

A workplace that employs sophisticated, 
technically advanced and efficient 
production techniques. In order for this 
type of workplace to function, workers 
must he equipped with advanced think- 
ing and occupational skills that enable 
them to learn on the joh, adapt to 
rapidly changing technology, and work 
in teams to solve problems. In addition 



111 ICOllIS ijwxvv, jjiuwivniu. a** — 

to their economic development potential, 
high performance workplaces may help 
drive school refc 



educa- 



drive school retorm by providing ed 
tors with a set of occupational shill 
standards that are required for market- 
place success. 

j Employees of the Rit2-Carlton hotel } 
\ x chain, one such high-performance ,, > ^ \ : 
\ workplace, must successfully complete a Q, 
Training Certificate to learn how to 
perform to the standards in their posi- 
tion. Hallmarks of the program include a 
comprehensive orientation followed by on- 
the-job training and job certification. 
Because of the nature of the industry, 
employees are expected to possess a 
number of high performance traits . 
including the ability to work together in 
teams, and to perform a wide variety of 
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ligh School Completion 

Most students complete high school hy 
finishing the requisite secondary course 
work to receive a regular high school 
diploma. The total number of credits, 
courses, or Carnegie units that must he 
completed vary hy state. In some cases, 
minimum requirements for high school 
completion are legislated statewide, in 
others it is left tol ocal districts to 
determine minimum course and content 
standards. A relatively small number of 
students may complete high school hy 
receiving an alternative high school 
credential, such as a General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) certificate, 
certificate of completion, or certificate of 
attendance. The term does not distin- 
guish how long it tabes to achieve the 
high school credential. 
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I ntegrated Curriculum 

Integrated curriculum is when academic 
and occupational or career subject 
matter — normally offered in separate 
courses — are taught in a manner that 
emphasizes relationships among the 
disciplines. Integrated curriculum may 
take many forms, ranging from the 
simple introduction of academics into 
tra aitional occupational courses to 
comprehensive programs that organize 
all instruction around career major 
themes. 

Students at Sussex Technical High 
School (Sussex County, DE) choose from 
fou r technology clusters: Au tomotive/ 
Diesel; Business; Healtli/Human 
Services; and Industrial/Bngineepng ; ||| j 
motion within each 




example, students in the Industrial/ 

Engineering program study American 

history by preparing written outlines and 
oral presentations that document con- 
struction techniques used bu colonists. As 



canoes ii 
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^international Benchmarks 

International benchmarks are measures 
of products, services, and practices. 

They set standards that American 
schools, companies, students, and 
workers can use to compare their 
achievements with those of foreign 
partners and competitors. 




Internships 

1. Student internships are situations 
where students work Tor an employer for 
a specified period of time to learn about 
a particular industry or occupation. 
Students’ workplace activities may 
include special projects, a sample of tasks 
from different jobs, or tasks from a 
single occupation. These may or may 
not include financial compensation. 

2. Teach er internships are work-site 
experiences of at least two weeks in 
duration for teachers. During this time, 
teachers may work at a particular joh at 
the firm to learn specific skills, or rotate 
throughout the firm to learn all aspects 
of the industry in which they are em- 
ployed. This may or may not include 
financial compensation. 
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ob Rotation 

Job rotation is when workers periodically 



transf 



er among a number o 



*s per 

fete 



erent 



positions and tasks that require different 
ibilities. An 



skills and responsibilities. Among the 
reasons employers rotate job tasks is to 
belp workers understand: tbe different 
steps tbat go into creating a product 
and/or service delivery; bow their own 
effort affects tbe quality and efficiency of 

P roduction and customer service; and, 
ow eacb member of tbe team contrib- 
utes to tbe process. Job rotation may 
require tbat employees possess a wiae 
range of general and specific skills and 
tbat tbey undergo advanced training to 
enable tbem to perform a variety or work 
functions. 




lob Shadowing 

Job shadowing is typically a part of 
career exploration activities in late 
middle and early high school. A student 
follows an employee at a firm for one or 
more days to learn about a particular 
occupation or industry. Job shadowing 
can help students explore a range of 
career objectives ana select a career 
major for tbe latter part of high school. 
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l ahnr Market Area 

As defined tv the U.S. Bureau of Lab 
Statistics, a labor market area is an 
economically integrated geographic area 
witbin which individuals can reside and 
find employment witbin a reasonable 
distance, or can readily change employ- 
ment without changing their place of 
residence.” Labor markets are classified 
as either metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan (small labor market) 

areas. In 1994, a total of 2,378 labor 
market areas were identifie d: 329 
metropolitan areas, and 2,049 non- 
metropolitan areas. Labor market areas 
are identified in order to standardize and 
promote comparability for the collection 
and use of labor force information in 
administering various government 
programs. Areas are reevaluated and 
updated every 10 years using the latest 
Decennial Census information. 
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learning Objectives, 
Performance Measures & 
Performance Standards 

Educators sometimes develop perfor- 
mance measurement systems to assess 
student ackievement, monitor sckool 
progress, and support program improve- 
ment. Tke terms learning okjectives, 
performance measures, and performance 
standards are used to define eack part of 
tke tkree-part process of estaklisking a 
performance measurement system. Tke 
process kegins witk identifying learning 
okjectives for students or otker program 
participants. After identifying these 
okjectives, it is tken necessary to decide 
kow to measure tkeir attainment. Aider 
developing appropriate performance 
measures, standards must tken ke set to 
represent tke level of performance tkat is 
desired. Tke tkree terms are defined 
kelow: 



1. Learning Objectives: Summarize 
tke knowledge, skills, and akilities 
tkat students will ke expected to 
ackieve. A learning okjective 
answers tke question, “Wkat do we 
want students to know, 
understand, or ke akle to do?” 

2. Performance Measures: Descrike 
kow attainment of tke learning 
okjectives will ke measured or 
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[earning Objectives, 
Performance Measures, & 
Performance Standards (cont.) 

assessed. Performance measures 
typically rely on standardized tests, 
performance assessments, surveys, 
or otker metkods of documenting 
and quantifying performance. A 
performance measure answers tke 
question, “How w ill we measure 
attainment of tke learning okjec- 
tives?” 

3. Pe rformance Standards: Set tke 
level of knowle dg e or skill mastery 
tkat students or sckools will ke 
expected to attain. Performance 
standards define tke minimum 
acceptakle level of ackievement on 
tke performance measures for eack 
learning okjective. A performance 
standard answers tke question, 

How muck is enougk?” 

Learning okjectives, performance 
measures and performance standards can 
ke developed for individuals as well as 
entire districts, sckools, or programs. 

Tke following takle illustrates kow tkis 
migkt ke done in tk e area of matkemat- 
ics ackievement. 
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limited-English Proficiency 

The 1988 Bilingual Education Act 
describes a limited English proficient 
student as one who (1) meets one or 
more of the following conditions: (a) the 
student was horn outside o ftl le United 
States or whose native language is not 
English; (b) the student comes from an 
environment where a language other 
than English is dominant; or (c) the 
student is American Indian or Alasban 
Native and comes from an environment 
where a language other than English has 
had a significant impact on his/her level 
of English language proficiency; and (2) 
has sufficient difficulty speaking, read- 
ing, writing, or understanding the 
English language to he denied the 
opportunity to learn successfully in 
English-only classrooms. 




local Educational Agency 

A local educational agency (LEA) is a 
local level administrative unit that exists 
primarily to operate public schools or to 
contract for public school services. Its 
synonyms include “school district’’ and 
“local basic administrative unit.” 
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ocal Partnership 

As defined by tbe Act. “the term local 
partnership’ means a local entity tkat is 
responsible for local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs and that — (A) 
consist of employers; representatives of 
local educational agencies and local 
postsecondary educational institutions 
(including representatives of area voca- 
tional education schools, where appli- 
cable), local educators (such as teackers, 
counselors, or administrators), represen- 
tatives of labor organizations or non- 
managerial employee representatives, and 
students; and (B) may include other 
entities, such as — employer organiza- 
tions; community-based organizations; 
national trade associations working at 
tke local levels; industrial extension 
centers; rehabilitation agencies and 



organizations; registered apprenticeship 
agencies; local vocational education 
entities; proprietary institutions of 
higher education...; local government 
agencies; parent organizations; teacher 
organizations; vocational student 
organizations; private industry coun- 
cils...; federally recognized Indian trih es, 
Indian organizations, Alaska Native 
villages..., and Native Hawaiian 
entities.” 
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lentors 

1. A School Site Mentor is defined in 
the Act as, "a professional employed at a 
school who is designated as the advocate 
for a particular student, and who works 
in consultation with classroom teachers, 
counselors, related service personnel, and 
the employer of the student to design 
and monitor the progress of the School- 
to-Work Opportunities program of the 
student/' 



2. A Workpl ace Mentor is defined in 
the Act as, "an employee or other 
individual, approved hy the employer at a 
workplace, wno possesses the skills and 
knowledge to he mastered hy a student, 
and who instructs the student, critiques 
the performance of the student, chal- 
lenges the student to perform well, and 
wones in consultation with classroom 
teachers and the employer of the stu- 
dent." 
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lational Skill Standards 
|Board 

Estaklisked under Title V of tke Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, tke Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board serves as a 
catalyst to stimulate tke development 
and adoption of a voluntary national 
system of skill standards, assessment, 
and certification of attainment criteria. 

Tkis system of skill standards is intended 
to increase tke economic competitiveness 
of tke United States ky aiding: 

• industries in informing training 
providers and prospective employees of 
skill needs; 

• employers in evaluating skill levels 
of applicants and designing training for 
existing workers; 

• lakor organizations in improving 
employment security and providing 
portakle credentials; 

• workers in oktaining skill certifica- 
tion tkat enkances career advancement 
and jok security; 

• students and entry level workers in 
identifying skill levels necessary for kigk 
wage joks; 

• training providers and educators in 
determining appropriate training ser- 
vices; and 

• government in evaluating out- 
comes of puklicly funded training 
programs. 
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ontraditional Occupation 
and Employment 



As de finecl in the Women Apprenticeship 
and N ontraditional Occupations Act, the 
term nontraditional occupations refers 
to occupations and jobs in which women 
make up 25 percent or less of the total 
number of workers. 
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Iccupational Cluster 

An occupational cluster is a grouping of 
occupations from one or more industries 
that skare common skill requirements. 
Occupational clusters form tke basis for 
developing national skill standards, 
organizing instruction in all aspects of 
an industry, establishing career acad- 
emies, and creating career pathways or 
majors as part of sckool-to-work 
programs. 
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n-the-Job Training 



On-the-job training is hands-on training 
in specific occupational skills that 
students receive as part of their work- 
place experiences. 
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lortfolio 

A portfolio is a collection of worl? that 
documents a student s educational 
performance over time. Whde there is no 
standard format that a portfolio must 
take, it typically includes a range of 
materials (e.g., reports, photographs) 
selected hy the student. A brief introduc- 
tion and summary statement may 
describe how the portfolio was assembled 
and what was learned in the compilation 
process. Portfol ios may he used for a 
variety of purposes, including: increasing 
student learning opportunities; helping 
students demonstrate a wide variety or 
shills; assisting students in recognizing 
their own academic growth; andteaching 
students to take greater responsibility for 
their own learning and development. 
Instructors report that the portfolio 
process can increase collaboration with 
students, provide an alternative means of 
observing students' cognitive and 
academic progress, help drive program 
improvement^ and^foster professional 

ig te 
theii 



development hy helping teachers to 
organize and manage 



leir curriculum. 




as 



Since 1QQ1, the State of-, 
required; till students to develop writing 
and math portfolios. Portfolios are 
intended to exhibit a purposeful selection 
of work that highlights a student s 
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lortfolio (cont.) 

academic achievement. JPor example, a 
Grade} 12 Writing Portfolio, m 
a persona] narrative or memoir;?# short 
story , poem , or play; and three pieces of 
writing in which students predict an 
outcome, solve a problem, draw a conclu- 
sion, defend a position, explain a process, 
create a model, or analyze a situation. 
Teachers use completed projects to 
integrate performance assessment : u)ith x ^ : ^ 
instruction, to provide information for 
curriculum development, and to demon- h : . 
strate gains in student achievement overt ^ 

: time . 
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ostsecondary Educational 
Institution 

A postsecondary educational institution 
is a school that provides formal instruc- 
tional programs with a curricuh 
led primari 

completed the requirements for a high 



designed primarily for students who have 
pleted the requirements for a high 
school diploma or equivalency certificate. 



This includes n 
vocational and 



rograms of an academic, 
continuing professional 



^ pro 

education purpose, hut exclud 

dult basic education 



tional and a 
programs. 



es voca- 



p 



rivate Career School 
(proprietary school) 

As defi ned hy the U.S. Department of 
Education, a proprietary institution is 
an educational institution that is under 
private control hut whose profits derive 
from revenues subject to taxation.” 
Private career schools typically include 
postsecondary institutions that are 
independently owned and operated as a 
profit-mabing enterprise. 
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CANS (Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills) 

Tile Secretary s Commission on Achiev- 
ing Necessary Shills (SCANS) was 
convened in F ebruary 1990 to examine 
the demands of the workplace and to 
determine whether the current and 
future workforce is capable of meeting 
those demands. The Commission was 
directed to: (1) define the skills needed 
for employment; (2) propose acce ptable 
levels in those skills; (3) suggest effective 
ways to assess proficiency; and (4) 
develop a strategy to disseminate the 
findings to the nation’s schools, busi- 
nesses, and homes. 



The Commission identified five compe- 
tencies (i.e., skills necessary for workplace 
success) and three foundations (i.e., skills 
and qualities that underlie competen- 
cies). 



• COMPETENCIES — effective 

workers can productively use: 

Resources — allocating time, 
money, materials, space, and staff; 

Interpersonal Skills — working on 
teams, teaching others, serving custom- 
ers, leading, negotiating and working 
well with people from culturally diverse 
hac hg rounds; 
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CANS (Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills) (cont.) 

Information — acquiring and 
evaluating data, organizing and main- 
taining tiles, interpreting and communi- 
ca jdng, and using computers to process 
information; 

Systems — understanding social, 
organizational, and tecknological 
systems, monitoring and correcting 
performance, and designing or improv- 
ing systems; 

Technology — selecting equipment 
and tools, applying tecknology to specific 
tasks, and maintaining and troukle- 
skooting tecknologies. 



• FOUNDATIONS — competence 

requires: 

Basic Skills — reading, writirng, 
aritkmetic and matkematics, speaking, 
and listening; 

Thinking Skills — tkinking cre- 
atively, making decisions, solving 
proklems, seeing tkings in tke mind’s 
eye, knowing kow to learn, and reason- 
ing; 

Personal Qualities — individual 
responsibility, self-esteem, sociakility, 
self-management, and integrity. 
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I chool-Sponsored 
Enterprise 

A school -sponsored enterprise is an 
enterprise in which goods or services are 
produced by students as part of their 
school program. School-sponsored 
enterprises typically involve students in 
the management of a project that may 
involve the sale of goods for use by 
others. Enterprises may he undertaken 
on or off the school site hut are always 
part of the school’s programs. 
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Ichool-to-Work Coordinator 

Individuals assigned or hired to oversee 
and implement the required components 
of a school-to-work system, including 
school-based activities, work-based 
activities, and connecting activities. At 
the State level, school-to-work coordina- 
tors may he responsible for drafting a 
state plan; coordinating state efforts with 
other national and state legislation: 
organizing technical assistance, follow 
up, and placement assistance for STW 
stakeholders; and monitoring local 
partnership plans and activities. 



At the local level, school-to-work coordi- 
nators may he involved in drafting local 
plans; recruiting and coordinating 
business partners; organizing technical 
assistance, follow up, and placement 
assistance for loca 1 STW stakehold ers; 
and monitoring local partnership plans 
and activities for program improvement 
purposes. Coordinators mustTe knowl- 
edgeable of community resources; labor 
markets; school operations; and possess 
negotiation, team-building, leadership, 
and administrative skills. 
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■ chool-to-Work 

Opportunities Program 

As defined in the Act, general require- 
ments of a “School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties program” include: 

• integrated school-based and work- 
based learning that integrates academic 
and occupational learning and links 
between secondary and postsecondary 

• the opportunity for participating 
students to complete a career major, 

• tne provision of a strong experi- 
ence in and understanding of all aspects 
of the industry a student is preparing to 
enter, and 

• equal access for students to a full 
r-ge of program components and 
related activities, such as recruitment, 
enrollment, and placement activities. 
However, these services are not offered 
as an entitlement. 



In addition to general program require- 
ments, a school-to-work program also 
must feature a school-based learning 
component, a work-based learning 
component, and a connecting activities 
component At a minimum, these 
programs should include: 
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chool-to-Work Opportunities 
|Program (cont.) 



Scliool-Based Learning Component 

1 . Career awareness and career 
exploration and counseling programs 
Leginning at tke earliest possikleage, 
Lut not later tkan 7tk grade; 

2. Career major selection not later 
tkan tke Leginning of lltk grade; 

3. A program of study tkat meets 
tke academic standards tke state kas 
estaLlisked for all students, includ^- 
ing, wkere applicakle, standards 
estaLlisked under tke Goals 2000 
Act, and meets tke requirements for 

postsecondary education prepara- 
tion and skill certificate award; 

4. A program of instruction and 
curriculum tkat integrates academic 
and vocational learning and incor- 
porates instruction to tke extent 
practicaLle, in all aspects of an 
industry; 

5. Regular evaluations of students 
and dropouts to identify tkeir 
academic strengtks and weaknesses, 
workplace knowledge, goals, and 

nee d for additional learning opportu- 
nities; and 

6. Procedures tkat ease student 
entry into additional training or 
post-secondary education programs, 

59 
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chool-to-Work Opportunities 
Program (cont.) 



an cl tliat ease the transfer of students 
between education and training 
programs. 
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Work-Based Learning Component 

1. Work experience opportunities; 

2. Job training and work experiences 
coordinated with learning in school- 
based programs that are relevant to 
students' career major choices, and 
lead to the award of skill certificates; 

3. Workpl ace mentoring; 

4. Instruction and activities in 
general work place competencies, 
including positive work attitudes, 
employability, and practicable skills; 
and 

5. Broad instruction, to the extent 
practicable, in all aspects of the 
industry. 

Connecting Activities Component 

1. Match ing students with work- 
based learning opportunities of 
employers; 
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chool-to-Work Opportunities 
Program (cont.) 

2. Sckool-site mentors to act as 
liaisons among sckool, employer and 
community partners; 

3. Tecknical assistance to 
medium-sized fix 
parties; 

4. Assistance to sckools and employ- 
ers in integrating sckool-kased and 
work-kased learning; 

5. Encouraging active participation 
of employers in cooperation witk 
local education officials; 

6. Assistance to participants in 
finding joks, continuing tkeir 
education, or entering additional 



tig < 
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em wi 



itk otk 



training and linking 
community services to assure a 
successful transition; 

7. Collecting and analyzing post- 
program outcomes of participants; 
a 



er 



am 



8. Linking youtk development 
activities in tkis Act witk otker 
employer and industry strategies. 
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chool Tutors 

Individuals who work- with students to 
kelp them understand topics or concepts 
that need reinforcement. Tutoring 
activities may take place during or after 
school or work, and may or may not be 
°* 3 structure d school program. In 
addition to academic course work, tutors 
may work with students to address career 
or personal development issues. Tutors 
may be paid or unpaid. 



S 



lecondary School 




elementary 

7,8, or 9) and ending with or below 
grade 12. Both junior high schools and 
senior high schools are included. 
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lervice Learning 

Service learning is an instructional 

metkod tkat comkines community 

1 1111 



service with a structured school-basec 
opportunity for reflection about tbat 
service, emphasizing tbe connections 
between service experiences and aca- 
demic learning. Although most service- 
learning activities vary by educational 
purpose, most programs balance stu- 
dents' need to learn with recipients need 
for service. Students benefit by acquiring 
shills and knowledge, realizing personal 
satisfaction and learning civic responsi- 
bility, while the community benefits by 
having a local need addressed. 



Custer High School, a construction 
magnet located in Milwaukee, WI, seeks 
to equip youth with academic and techni- 
cal skills that will prepare them for work 
and postsecondary education. As part of a 
unique service learning project, the school 
district has teamed with a local commu- 
nity development corporation to purchase ■ 
and renovate hoarded-up homes. Students . 
produce cost estimates, analyze and 
design structures, and apply advanced 
carpentry, plumbing and electrical skills 
fthat they learn in school. Remodeled 

homes are sold to low-income families 
living in the community at the lowest 
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ervice Learning (cont.) 

possible cost consistent with good busi- 
ness practice. A dipldma hand Career 
Certificate are awarded to students upon 
graduations ' f - * * *' ’’ I \ 




kill Certificate 



A skill certificate is a portable, industry- 
credential tkat certifies tke 
liolder kas demonstrated competency on 
a core set of content and performance 
standards related to an occupational 
cluster area. Serving as a signal of skill 
mastery at industry-benchmarked levels, 
skill certificates may assist students in 
finding work within their community, 
state, or elsewhere in the nation. When 
issued hy a School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act program under an approved 

P an ' state-developed skill standards 
used for certification purposes must be 
at least as challenging as standards 
ultimately endorsed hy the National 
Skill Standards Board. 
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mpetencies required to perform 
fully in the workplace. Stand ards 
ig developed along a skill con- 



ikill Standard 

A skill standard specifies tke knowledge 
and competencies required to perform 
successfu 

are keing developed along 
tinuum ranging from (1) general work 
readiness skills, and (2) core skills or 
knowledge for an industry, to (3) skills 
common to an occupational cluster, and 
specific occupational skills. Stan- 
ards may cover basic and advanced 
academic competencies, employability 
competencies, and technical competen- 
cies. Development of these standards is 
tied to efforts to certify students' and 
workers' skills. 
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tate Educational Agency 

As def ined in tlie School-to-Worb 
Opportunities Act, the term state 
educational agency means the “officer or 
agency primarily responsible for the state 
supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools.” In many states, a 
state hoard of education and/or chief 
state school officer supervises the 
operation of public schools. State hoard 
members are typically appointed by the 
governor, or elected by partisan or non- 
partisan ballot. Chief state school 
officers (sometimes called state superin- 
tendents) are typically appointed by the 
state hoard, or elected by partisan or 
non-partisan ballot. A small number of 
states either rely so lely on their state 
hoard of education or chief state school 
officer for educational governance. 
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leam-Teaching 

Team-teaching is when two or more 
instructors worh together to design and 
teach curricula in multiple subjects that 
are presented to the same group of 
students. Merging teacher talents and 
knowledge of different disciplines with 
new instructional materials can help 
students to better understand relation- 
ships across and within their educational 
programs. Participating instructors may 
choose to teach classes together, or may 
present material individually based on a 
3nly agreed format. To encourage 



commonly agreed lormat. loencouraj 
material development, teachers typically 
share common planning periods so that 
they may worh together to coordinate 
their subject matter, and participate in 
joint staff development programs. 



lel^whics ;ahJ. applied physics 
teachers at AllderJice High School 
( Pittsburgh , PA), for example, meet . 
regularly to write curricula that dovetail 
across the two classes . Weekly planning 




fjiuno U/iU — 

subjects. Moreover, the two teachers 
regularly visit each other s classes to 




the physics teacher may come to the 
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eam-Teaching (cont.) 



electronics class to describe the underlying r. 
principles upon which electricity is based / § 
while the electronics teacher may share>Mm 
equipment and technical materials to 
provide applied context for academic 
concepts taught in physics class . • 



T 



lech Prep 

Teck Prep is tke name given to pro- 
grams tkat offer at least four years of 
sequential course work at tke secondary 
and postsecondary levels to prepare 
students for tecknical careers. Programs 
typically kegin in eleventk grade and 
result in an award of an associate's 
degree or certificate after two years of 
postsecondary training. Otker Teck Prep 
comkinations are also availakle, depend- 
ing on local consortium arrangements. 
Teck Prep is designed to kuild student 
competency in academic sukjects and to 
provide kroad tecknical preparation in a 
career area. Course work integrates 
academic and vocational sukject matter 
and may provide opportunities for dual 
enrollment in academic and vocational 
courses at secondary and postsecondary 
institutions. 
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— - — technical Education 

Technical education is a program of 
vocational instruction that prepares 
individuals for positions, such as drafts- 
man or lab technician, in different 
° | cc 1 | l P a ^^ ona ^ areas requiring a range of 
shills and abilities. Technical education 
typically includes the study of the 
sciences and mathematics underlying a 
technology, as well as the methods, 
shills, the materials commonly used and 
the services performed in the technology. 
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Ihinking Skills 

Thinking shills are cognitive abilities 
used to organize, evaluate, and process 
information. According to the SCANS 
Report for America 2000 , thinking skills 
may he disaggregated into six distinct 
categories that are found, to a varying 
extent, in many occupations. 



1. Creative thinking — uses imagination 
freely, combines ideas or information in 
new ways, makes connections between 
seemingly unrelated ideas, and reshapes 
goals in ways that reveal new possibili- 
ties. 



2. Decision making — specifies goals and 
constraints, generates alternatives, 
considers risks, and evaluates and 
chooses best alternatives. 

3. Problem solving — recognizes that a 
problem exists (i.e., tbere is a discrep- 
ancy between wbat is and what should or 
C P U j be), identifies possible reasons for 
the discrepancy, devises and implements 
a plan or action to resolve it, evaluates 

an< T 1 y onit ° rs progress, and revises plan 
as indicated by findings. 

4. Seeing things in the mind’s eye — 
organizes and processes symbpls, graphs, 
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hinking Skills (cont.) 



objects or other information; for ex- 
ample, sees a building from a blueprint, 
a system s operation from schematics, or 
the flow of work activities from narrative 
descriptions. 



5. Knowing howto learn — recognizes 
and uses learning techniques to apply 
and adapt new knowledge and skills in 
both familiar and changing situations 
and is aware of learning tools such as 
personal learning styles, and formal and 
informal learning strategies and infor- 
mation. 



6. Reasoning — discovers a rule or 
principle underlying the relationship 
between two or more objects and applies 
it in solving a problem. Uses logic to 
draw conclusions from available infor- 
mation, extracts rules or principles from 
a set of objects or written text, applies 
rules and principles to a new situation, . 
or determines which conclusions are 
correct when given facts. 
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locational Education 

As d efined by the U.S. Department of 
Education, vocational education con- 
sists of “organized educational pro- 
grams, services, and activities that 



are 



lirectly related to the preparation of 
for paid or unpaid emplo\ 



:tly relate 

individuals for paid or unpaid employ- 
ment, or for additional preparation for a 
career that does not require a baccalau- 
reate or an advanced degree.” Secondary 
and postsecondary vocational course 
work is typically offered in three areas: 

1 . Consumer & homemaking educa- 
tion — courses intended to prepare 
students for roles outside tie paid labor 
market. Topics include child care, meal 
preparation, nutrition, and house hold 
management. 

2. General labor market preparation — 
courses that teach general employment 
skills without necessarily preparing 
students for paid employment in a 
specific field. Instruction includes 
introductory word processing, industrial 
courses, business education, and work 
experience and career exploration. 

3. Specific labor market preparation — 
courses that teach skills and provide 
information required in a particular 
vocation. Areas af^pecificlah 
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V 



locational Education (cont.) 

preparation include: agriculture, busi- 
ness, marketing and distribution, bea ltk, 
occupational borne economics (i.e., 
preparation for paid employment in tbe 
service sector), trade and industry, and 
technology and communication. 






2 



ork-Based Learning 

Work-h ased learning experiences are 
activities at tbe high school level that 
involve actual work experience or con- 
nect classroom learning to wor k. The 
least intensive level of exposure to work- 
based learning mi ght occur in traditional 
work experience and vocational programs 
including cooperative education, 
listributive education, or vocational 
courses ) that do not offer work site 
experience. Tbe next level of exposure 
may entail tbe integration of academic 
and vocational/occupational curric ul a, as 
in tbe case of Tech Prep programs, but 
would not include work site experience. 
At tbe highest level, there is full integra- 
tion of academic and vocational/occupa- 
tional curriculum with work site 
experience. 
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oi;th Apprenticeship 

Youth apprenticeship is typically a multi- 
year program that combines school- and 
work-hased learning in a specific occupa- 
tional area or occupational cluster and is 
designed to lead directly into either a 
related postsecondary program, entry- 
level joh, or registered apprenticeship 
program. Youth apprenticeships may or 
may not include financial compensation. 
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